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Charivaria 


BECAUSE a pet chimpanzee had fallen into a well-shaft 
a Purley man had to walk two miles for a long ladder and a 
rope. And that of course was what got his monkey up. 


° ° 


Many thieves have reformed and now keep shops, a 
detective tells us. Others just keep shops. 


° ° 


“ My old car has started 
using a gallon of petrol to 
every ten miles; I don’t 
know what to make of it,” 
complains a motorist. What 
about a cow-shed or a 
chicken-house ? 


° ° 





“The police at Carabinieri dispersed a crowd of 500, largely com- 
posed of schoolboys carrying school books and satchels.” 
New Zealand Paper. 


Ah, but think what the Guards did at Grenadier. 
° ° 
A schoolmaster says he often corrects his small son with 
an old golf-club shaft. Even so the boy in question thinks 


it could be done in fewer strokes. 


° ° 


reads 


“Feather Beds for Sound Sleep. By Instalments,” 
an advertisement in a provincial 
shop. So much down and off you 


go. 
° ° 


“CRIME IN 1938. 
MorE Co-oPERATION AMONG POLICE.” 
Headings in “The Times.” 
What they call “appeasement,” 
perhaps. 


° ° 


A jeweller who was attacked 
by bandits thought it was a prac- 
tical joke until they bound his 
mouth up. Then he knew it was 
& gag. 





“Old friends keep meeting at weddings,” says a woman- 
writer. Including the bridegroom’s knees. 


° ° 


A paper was recently read before a section of the Institute 
of Chemistry on the By-Pro- 
ducts of Bacon. We notice 
Shakespeare was notincluded. 


° ° 


A sports- writer declares 
that the weekly forecasting 
of football results has created 
a sort of camaraderie among 
students of form. We always 
feared that the Old Pool Tie 


was sure to come. 
° ° 
A Professor of Mathema- 


tics has retired on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. He doesr’t count now. 





° ° 


“South-place Ethica! Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion-square, 
Holborn.—11, W. B. Curry, M.A., B.Sc. : ‘ Pease with the Dictators?’ ” 
Notice in Daily Paper. 
Not unless long spoons are provided, thanks. 


° ° 


says that a Standard VI. boy 
wrote in an essay, “He ringed the 
bell.” Thisis deplorable. It should 
of course be “belle.” 


A. school -teacher 


° ° 


“In rough weather when is a ship like 
its passengers? —— When the passangers 
its passengers? "—Yorkshire Paper. 


Ask us again in the morning. 
° ° 


A radio critic reminds us that 
Americans have a special gift for 
crooning. We’d like to mention 
that they didn’t get one from us. 
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ONLY went to Scotland once and 
that was because my Cousin 
Simon was always talking about 
the place. 
“It’s the only country,” he used to 
say. “Afoot or awheel it’s a paradise.” 
Of course he lives there a lot and is 
very fond of exercise, but, taking things 
all round, it certainly looked as though 
I might be missing something by 
keeping on with Bournemouth so much. 
Generally I’m not a great one for 
cycling and that, but I decided to go 
the whole hog because Simon often 
knows what he’s talking about. And 
again, he made me up a parcel of 
waterproof gear and sent his own 
bicycle on to the part they call the 
Highlands so that I could get the best 
out of things. 
It was raining when I got there, and 
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At Home 
The Traveller 


Once Bitten 


at first the man didn’t seem to want to 
give me Simon’s bicycle, but it was 
easy to see there was plenty of scenery 
about. Wild stuff it was, full of hills 
and healthy-looking. 

I stuck it for about three days, 
climbing all the time, but when I 
developed a slow puncture, which I 
had to keep pumping up in Simon’s 
poncho, I thought I’d give it a rest for 
a bit. 

As luck would have it there was 
nowhere for miles, and it was rising 
five pumps at the rear tyre before I 
came to a place. 

“Loch-an-trochee House” 
called. Underneath it said 
Mackintosh, Proprietrix.” 

There didn’t seem to be much doing 
inside. Getting no answer from walking 
up and down the hall and tapping on 


it was 


*“Miss 
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doors, I rang a kind of school-bell 
there was lying about. 

In no time a woman came out of one 
of the same doors I’d knocked on, 
fixing on some glasses. 

“Ts it Miss Mackintosh?” I said. 

“Would you kindly bear in mind 
that is the luncheon bell?” she said. 

“Ts it?” I said. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“T’m looking for accommodation,” 
I said. 

She dodged round a corner and 
bobbed up at a window marked 
“Office.” “Yes?” she said. 

“Well, I’m looking for accommoda- 
tion,” 1 said. 

“What were your plans?” she said. 

“T haven’t got any particular plans,” 
I said. “What I really wanted was a 
room for the night.” 
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“For the night /” she said. 

“Maybe two,” I said. 

According to Miss Mackintosh Loch- 
an-trochee House didn’t go in for that 
sort of thing much. What they liked 
were fishers, because they kept water 
specially for them to fish in. Appar- 
ently other people hanging about were 
apt to frighten the fish away, and I 
could see she didn’t like the look of me 
standing there in Simon’s poncho, but 
when I said I’d take three days’ 
pension, with extra for the bicycle, she 
decided to let me in. 

“Regarding baths and other meals, 
guests abide by the rule-cards in their 
rooms,” said Miss Mackintosh. 

“A good scheme for this part of the 
world,” I said. 

“Quite,” said Miss Mackintosh. 
“Breakfast of course is buffet.” 

The room I got was only fitted with 
those china jugs, and you had to chalk 
up for baths at a shilling extra, but it 
had a nice view, looking out on some 
mountain-sides. 

The trouble was I couldn’t find any 
chalk, and I was down late according 
to the rule-card, but I was halfway 
through my dinner before any of the 
others showed up. 

They were a queer-looking lot, with 
nothing but fish on the brain, and they 
kept it up solidly in the room where you 
had to have coffee. 

What struck me was that they were 
all trying to blame somebody else for 
not getting the bites they’d expected. 
Aman called Mr. Baugh, or something, 
was actually trying to pin it on Miss 
Mackintosh. 

“T’ve strung everything from Tup’s 
Indispensable to bits of my gillie’s 
whiskers,” he said, “and I ought to 
know.” 

I got into conversation with him by 
accidentally half knocking over his 
coffee, and he tried some of his talk on 
me. 

“The fact is,” he said, ‘you might 
as well leave your priest behind.” 

“IT don’t have to worry about that,” 
I said. ‘I’m only here on three days’ 
pension.” 

“Have you got anything in your 
book ?”’ he said. 

“T haven’t got a book,” I said. 

“No book,” he said. ‘How do you 
go on?” 

“I’m cycling mostly,” I said. 

“Cycling,” he said. ‘‘ Upon my word, 
I don’t know!” 

“T used to fish a bit,” I said. “I 
remember once at Herne Bay a 

“You know there’s something about 
this place,” he said. “I must go and 
get myself a cigar.” 

Hanging about for him I forgot the 
bath-board. That made me last turn 





and there was practically nothing left 
of the buffet-breakfast. 

I went out to see what it was doing, 
and there was Mr. Baugh talking to a 
gillie. These gillies are Scotsmen who 
get a living by knowing exactly where 
the fish are, and Mr. Baugh’s gillie was 
telling him, but Mr. Baugh wouldn’t 
have it. 

“Good morning,” I said. 
did you get to?” 

“We've cackled enough,” said Mr. 
Baugh’s gillie. ‘I’m telling you they’ll 
be rising the sluices.” 

“They'd better,” said Mr. Baugh. 
“Are you going out?” 

“Tf it clears up,” I said. 

“Doesn’t make an ounce of differ- 
ence,” said Mr. Baugh’s gillie. 

It kept on raining in spite of that, 
yet nobody came back to lunch. The 
girl said they never did and if she had 
the chance she’d take a bus there was 
every three hours to where they had a 
cinema once a week. 

“Thanks for the tip,” I said. 

I didn’t lose anything, for this same 
girl promised to chalk me up a good 
place on the bath-board so that I could 
have a better chance with the buffet 
breakfast. 

It certainly made a difference. Per- 
sonally I was hovering between scram- 
bled eggs and kidney-and-bacon. What 
made up my mind was a sort of grilled 
herring coming through the hatch. 

“That’s me,” I said to the girl, “‘ with 
a nice cup of coffee.” 

I enjoyed that fish, though it wasn’t 
strictly speaking a herring, and I sup- 
pose I’d just turned him over for the 
second side when Mr. Baugh came in. 

[heard him muttering at the counter, 
and then he came over and _ stood 
staring at me. I didn’t know what his 
game was, and he didn’t say anything, 
so I said, “ Any luck?” 

“The impudence of it!” said Mr. 
Baugh, pointing at my plate. ‘Eating 
it under my nose!” 

“How do you mean impudence?”’ I 
said. “This is a buffet breakfast.” 


“Where 
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“Breakfast be damned!” said Mr. 
Baugh. “You’re eating my fish.” 

“T like that,” I said. ‘‘What about 
Miss Mackintosh ?”’ 

*“Get Miss Mackintosh,” said Mr. 
Baugh. 

Miss Mackintosh came in moaning 
and waving her glasses. 

“Miss Mackintosh, this is the last 
straw,” said Mr. Baugh. 

“Whatever made you do it?” said 
Miss Mackintosh. 

“I’m here on pension, aren’t I?” I 
said. 

‘Some 
Mackintosh. 

‘Look here,” I said, ‘“‘am I entitled 
to any breakfast, or aren’t I?” 

“Kindly don’t shout at me,” said 
Miss Mackintosh. “That was Mr. 
Baugh’s fish and you had no right to 
eat it.” 

“How did I know?” I said. 

“Your manners might have told 
you,” said Miss Mackintosh. “It seems 
you came to Scotland without them.” 

“Tf you’re going to talk like that, 
Miss Mackintosh,” I said, “you can 
get my bicycle out.” 


people!” said Miss 


° ° 


For Children 


x Appeal of special interest to Mr. 
Punch and, he feels sure, to his 
readers, is to be made by Mr. Howarp 
MaRSHALL in the Regional Programme 
at 8.45 P.M. on Sunday January 29th. 
The Queen’s Hospital for Children 
(Hackney Road, E.2) has been obliged 
to find additional accommodation for 
the 100,000 small out-patients who 
attend for treatment every year, and 
at a cost of about £70,000 land has been 
bought and buildings erected. Of this 
sum £30,000 has still to be raised, and 
Mr. Punch asks his ever-generous 
readers to send as much as they can 
afford now—and then to listen to Mr. 
Howarp MarsHALL on Sunday and 
send a little more. 











“© But it can’t be real—it hasn’t got any wheel.” 
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Meditation on a Pup 


ERE there no others on the catalogue 
Easy as this to fondle and to feed? 
Somehow I do not think a sausage-dog— 
Fully or partly trained—is what I need. 


I do not say the dog has evil will, 
I only say that in a modern flat .. . 
Supposing that the dog were taken ill. . . 
And must it wear a knitted suit like that ? 


There was a time when such a dog as this 
Reminded me of slippered men and stout, 

Drinking their Bocks in calm and kindliness, 
Smoking the meerschaum pipe that went not out. 


There was another time, when earth grew mad 
And dogs so long, and longer dogs than he, 
Suddenly outlawed as a traitor’s fad, 
Vanished away like snowflakes on the sea. 


And now—I do not know. The dogs returned 
With all their sinuous ways and innocent airs 

And wrinkled up their eyes and yawned and yearned 
And climbed upon our sofas and our chairs. 


And some of them were brown and some were black, 
And all of them were long and all were low; 
England appeared to breed them by the pack; 
They were nice dogs, and yet—I do not know. 


Are you quite certain that the dog is well? 
The nose is wet, intelligent the eye; 

It waddles, and it has a sense of smell; 
It seems to me the tail is somewhat high. 


Were there no others on the catalogue 
Easy as this to fondle and to feed? 

Somehow I do not think a sausage-dog 
Fully—or partly—trained is what I need. Evog. 


° ° 


Letters to Officialdom 


XXIX.—Re Wireless Licence 


To the Postmaster-General, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 
E.C.1. 


EAR SIR,—On renewing my wireless licence this 
year I noticed for the first time the conditions 
printed on the back of it. I have now read and re- 

read them at least a dozen times and can only say that never 
before have I come upon so many indefinite statements 
wrapped up in so much unwarranted verbiage. 

Allow me to draw your attention to the first condition 
which stipulates that the set “shall not be used for any 
purpose other than that of receiving (sic) broadcast pro- 
grammes sent by wireless telephony from duly authorised 


Broadcasting stations.” This to me is quite incompre-’ 


hensible. It had always been my impression that the ordin- 
ary radio set is capable of nothing but reception. Am I to 
understand that my set can be adjusted so as te send 
messages, or adapted so as to serve, say, as a lightning- 
conductor or an electric heater ? 
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If so, kindly let me know the extra fee payable and 
forward me the necessary blue-prints and instructions for 
converting my set at will into a heater. (It is one of the 
early Megaphone models in fumed oak and art concrete for 
A.D. or B.C. mains, with what I believe is termed superhot 
performance, delayed action control, eccentric tuning and a 
nicely japanned handle on top to justify it being described 
as “portable,” though actually it weighs about forty-eight 
pounds. As there are four very dim electric-light bulbs 
inside I presume it could also be converted into a magic. 
lantern or even a searchlight? Please see to it that the 
blue-prints and instructions sent to me are simpler to follow 
than these printed conditions. The last time I tampered with 
the set I not only gave myself a very severe shock, but also 
blew a fuse at the Rumborough power-station and put every 
light in the district out of action.) 

And what is this “wireless telephony” to which the 
condition refers? Nothing in the nature of telephony is ever 
audible in my set except the continuous low-pitched burring 
sound that occurs when the knob on the left is turned too 
far to the right, or the high-pitched buzz-buzz that occurs 
when the plug at the back has been put in the wrong socket. 
Have I been paying all these years for the privilege of 
receiving wireless telephony on a set which is only capable 
of receiving radio programmes ? 

The second condition, I see, states that “reaction must 
not be used to such an extent as to energise any neighbouring 
aerial.” What does this mean? How does one “ use 
reaction”? I don’t think my Megaphone Portable has got 
one. When I tune in I just turn two knobs, press down two 
small levers and a switch, and manipulate a third knob 
while my wife holds down with a pair of scissors a loose piece 
of the interior mechanism. Then when I begin twisting the 
fourth knob she lets go. If she doesn’t there is a flash and a 
burning smell. Is this likely to energise any neighbouring 
aerial? How can we tell when our own aerial is being 
energised? Will it snap in half or get red-hot or something! 
If so, does my insurance policy cover me for any consequent 
damage to the house or to the conifer (T'riomphe de Boskoop) 
which supports the aerial ? 

Conditions 3 and 4 are open to misinterpretation, but not 
unduly so. Condition 5 happens to be intelligible, but 1 
strongly resent it. Why should my set “be open to in. 
spection at all reasonable times by duly authorised officers 
of the Post Office”? My set is not State property. It 
belongs to me. Suppose antique-dealers had the right to 
walk into my house and inspect my furniture? Suppose 
meat-safe manufacturers could come in and look at my 
larder? Suppose any Tom, Dick or Harry of a tailor could 
stroll in and examine my wardrobe? To submit to im- 
positions of this sort would be to lower oneself to the level of 
pure Aryanism. 

Don’t imagine that I am blind to the underlying purpose 
of this condition, however. I know very well what would 
happen once your officer had my set in his hands. He would 
start trying to sell me some sort of new-fangled gadget for it. 
You see? I’m nota fool. We have experienced this kind of 
thing before, and my wife has a way of dealing with such 
intruders. Please understand therefore that anyone calling 
to “inspect ” my wireless set will first have to see my wife. 
I trust this will prove a sufficient deterrent. 

Conditions 6 and 7 are fairly clear but to my mind some- 
what dictatorial. Also there is one important omission 
which should be rectified. Use of the set is permitted to 
the licencee, resident members of his household, and 
domestic servants. But what about visitors? Only the 


other evening Miss Elderleigh Leigh-Elder came in for a 
chat and switched on the set for the First News and subse- 
quently tuned in to certain foreign stations. Of course she 
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“?Mornin’, Bob. Parson says will you be learnin’ your part for ‘The Merchant 0’ Venice’?” 


had no idea that she was contravening the Post Office 
restrictions. But what action should I take when she next 
pays us a visit and wants to manipulate the wireless? 
Should I make her a resident member of the household by 
asking her to stay the night, or give her the status of a 
domestic servant by asking her to help Cook prepare dinner ? 
Or should she buy a licence of her own and bring it with her ? 

Condition 8 is not only dictatorial but lacking in common- 
sense. What is the use of saying that the licence may be 
cancelled ““by means of a general notice in The London 
Gazette addressed to all holders of wireless receiving 
Licences”? How many listeners do you suppose subscribe to 
The London Gazette? Do you think I am going to take in this 
Jazette paper just to see if my licence has been cancelled ? 
I judge a paper chiefly by the standard of its angling notes, 
and solely for this reason The Times has always been an 
established favourite of mine. In fact I very rarely read 
anything else in it—except the correspondence, to which I 
occasionally contribute interesting observations on the 
habits of goldfish. 

Condition 9 I regard simply as morbid and miserly 
quibbling, an issue fit only for a parish-pump wrangle. As for 
the five lines of ‘‘ Notes,” they are wholly inadequate. They 
merely confine themselves to the point that “interference 
is taking place if a continuous ‘note’ or ‘whistle’ is heard.” 
What I should like to know is: What is taking place when 


our set suddenly emits a prolonged hiss or a kind of snarl, 
or when it makes a curious hooting noise that ends suddenly 
in a loud ping, followed by a sort of hiccuping sound! 
Noises like these occur in our set much more often than mere 
“notes” or “whistles.” 

Hoping the B.B.C. will learn this year that patronage 
is the snob’s first line of defence, 

Tam, 
Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. CURSETT. 


P.S.—You should acknowledge the payment of ten 
shillings with thanks on the licence. 


° ° 


“Mr. R. B. Bennett, who has been called Canada’s greatest Prime 
Minister since Sir John Macdonald, has bought Jupiter Hill, near 
Mickleham, in Surrey, sometimes confused with Juniper Hall. 
These two houses stand in their own grounds adjoining one another. 
Juniper Hall is by far the more beautiful of the two as an archi- 
tectural work. It stands on a hillside, while Juniper Hall lies in the 
valley. The road that runs through the valley is called Little 
Switzerland. Now its name will perhaps be changed to Little 
Canada. Juniper Hill will now become one of the political homes 
of England, in this respect taking over a tradition from its neigh- 
bour, Juniper Hall.”—Australian Paper’s “London Letter.” 


Sometimes confused with Jupiter Hill. 
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Full Circle 


. OW this,” said old Lady 
Flagge in a most authorita- 
tive way to Laura, the Battle- 


gates and myself, ‘is absolutely true. 
It happened to a dear friend of mine 
whilst motoring in the Hebrides. She 
gave a lift to an old gipsy, and the 
gipsy, quite of her own accord, made 
the following prophecy: ‘If within a 
week you get a totally unexpected 
puncture in one of your tyres, then 
within the coming year a prominent 
and unpopular figure in European 
politics will pass away.’ Half-an-hour 
later one of her tyres punctured quite 
unexpectedly.” 

“Why was it quite unexpected, after 
the prophecy? I should have been 
waiting for nothing else,” said Laura. 

But this remark was not a success, 
so we went on to see the Misses Dodge 
and Miss Plum at the Gift Shoppe. 

“The other day,” said Miss Plum, 
“T heard a really extraordinary thing 
—perfectly true. A man, whose name 
I won’t tell you, met a native, and this 
native told him that he had second- 
sight and could foretell the future. ‘If,’ 
said this native, ‘you meet with a great 
misfortune within a few hours, don’t 
be dismayed. It will mean that 
British policy in the Mediterranean 
will triumph.’ ” 

“ And he had a puncture on the way 
home!” screamed Laura. 

“He was on foot, dear. He has no 
car. He is unhappily not well off.” 

“Then what happened ?”’ 

“By a really extraordinary coinci- 
dence—if indeed these things can be 
called coincidences—he heard within 
afew hours that a distant cousin, whom 
he scarcely knew, had been overturned 
out of a boat in New South Wales.” 

“Good gracious!” said Laura. 


ISS Dodge also had a curious story 
to relate. 

She had, she explained with perfect 
straightforwardness, heard it from a 
friend to whom it had been passed on 
by someone who had known about it 
through meeting a lady in a train on 
the Southern Railway and entering 
into conversation with her. 

The lady had heard the whole thing 
at first-hand from somebody living in 
Rutlandshire. 

A clergyman, in his own parish, had 
been told by a tramp on his way to the 
workhouse that there would be anxiety 
concerning the state of Europe between 
January and December next. If, how- 
ever, said the tramp, a piece of silver 
should pass from hand to hand within 
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the next few minutes the clouds would 
pass away and England would enter 
into a period of unusual prosperity. 
Even the asthmatic Miss Dodge, 
though not so well as usual, told us a 
most interesting—and absolutely true 
—little story about a sailor to whom a 
centenarian on the South American 
coast had quite recently said: “On 
your homeward voyage you will see a 
fish of an unusual character swimming 
in the sea. If, however, this fish re- 
mains under the water and is not visible, 


a European dictator will find himself 


in trouble before the present century 
is out.” 

We all agreed that it must mean 
something. 

And about a week ago Laura and I 
went to tea with the Battlegates to 
meet old Lady Flagge and, naturally, 
poor Miss Flagge. 

“T really must tell you,” said Mrs. 
Battlegate, “a most extraordinary and 
really significant thing that happened 
a day or two ago. I know it to be an 
absolute fact, because the man from 
whom I heard it was there at the time. 

“He and his brother were motoring 
in South Wales when an old gipsy 
woman asked them to give her a lift. 


They did so, and she made the follow- 
ing prophetic utterance: ‘If within a 
WOK...” 


T was on our way home that Laura 

said she’d be quite willing to make 
« prophetic utterance herself, and it 
was to the effect that we hadn’t yet 
heard the last of the old gipsy woman 
by a very long chalk. 

Nor, for that matter, had we heard 
the last about what old Lady Flagge 
thought of Mrs. Battlegate’s behaviour 
in appropriating her story. E.M. D. 


° ° 


To a Man Who Bumped Into 
Me and Said “ Pardon”’ 


IR, to the vain no pardon’s due. 
The shops distract you as you pass 
Not for the goods displayed to view 
But your reflection in the glass. 


°o ° 


A Shock for Somebody 
“FRENCH NAvy’s War PLANs. 
SURPRISE ATTACKS EXPECTED.” 

Headlines in “ Daily Tclegraph.” 








At the Pictures 


For HumMMERS ONLY 


I pon’t think The Mikado should 
have been filmed. Assuming that it 
had to be, I think the film should 
have been either a complete adap- 
tation or else a faithful record of a 
Savoy performance. In the first in- 
stance it might have been a good 
picture; in the second it would 
have had no place in these notes at 
all. As it is, we have here most of 
a Savoy performance with a few 
sops to the picture public uneasily 
floating about in it, and I have to 
make the staggering and ill-natured 
admission that much of it bored me 
stiff. Any person with no ear for 
music (what SHAKESPEARE said 
about such people is not evidence) 
would be bored stiff by nearly all of 
it; and one should not be able to 
say that of any film. Films cannot 
live by music alone. 

The Mikado has of course a ready- 
made audience, such members of 
which as have read the above para- 
graph arealready composing abusive 
letters to the Editor or to me. These 
will visit the film and like it as far 
as it sticks to the show they know 
(an elderly lady near me announced, 
wiping her glasses: “That’s the 
fiftieth time I’ve seen it. I’m a 
General’s widow’’) and disapprove of 
its innovations. Will it attract or 
please people outside that specialist 
“pushover” public? I think not. 

All the music, I admit, is very nicely 
done indeed (London Symphony Or- 
chestra; D’Oyly Carte Chorus). But 
apart from that . . . The colour, for 
instance: there are a lot of bright 
colours, delightful no doubt to the 
people who think that there is such a 
thing as “a pretty colour,” but very 
often merely a muddle to anyone who 
looks for design. And I regard with- 
out enthusiasm the idea of spending 
the resources of Technicolor photo- 
graphy on a painted backcloth for the 
song “The Sun Whose Rays.” As for 
the make-up, one might suppose that 
the customary stage complexions had 
been regarded as no less sacred than 
SULLIVAN’S music. 

KENNY Baker is in admirable voice 
as Nanki-Poo; but when not singing he 
acts naturally, and so is out of key 
with the rest of this eminently stagey 
show. No, my opinion is that it’s not 
a success, and I don’t see how any 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN opera could be 
made one. 


In 1 Am the Law Enwarp G. Rosrn- 
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son is a professor of law who is made 
special prosecutor to clean up the local 
rackets. You don’t need to be told that 
by the end of the picture he has suc- 
ceeded; that lack of suspense is one 
weakness, and the unavoidably hack- 





PROFESSORS OF PUNISHMENT—I. 


The Mikado . . . . JOHN BARCLAY 


neyed detail of the story is another. A 
long line of recent gangster films has 
made us familiar with the witnesses 
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PROFESSORS OF PUNISHMENT—II. 


John Lindsay . . Epwarp G. RoBrinson 


who daren’t testify, the rich and re. 

spectable master-mind behind the smal] 

toughs, and soon. None the less J Am 

the Law is good entertainment: Mr. 

Roprnson is always worth seeing, 

Otto KRUGER is good as a suave 
villain who blows himself up at the 
end to save his son’s career (just 
like that), and many of the small. 
part people are excellent. 


In any event I enjoyed it much 
more than The Cowboy and the 
Lady, in which MERLE OBERON 
plays the daughter of a judge who 
hopes to get the nomination for the 
Presidency. On holiday at Palm 
Beach, bored, she goes out with her 
maids and meets Stretch Willoughby 
(GARY COOPER), cowboy in avisiting 
rodeo. As these things happen in 
films, she marries him; he thinks 
she works for her living and is very 
much hurt when he finds she doesn’t 
—you know the formula. She has 
an old uncle (HARRY DAVENPORT), 
who understands everything and is 
whimsical and pawky. Her father 
(HENRY KoLKER—he had almost 
the same part in Free to Live) un- 
derstands nothing until the end, 
when he too understands every- 
thing as the result of a stern down- 
to-earth speech by Stretch. 

Everything is well photographed, 
and many sequences are much better 
to look at than they are to hear and 

think about. There are interesting and 
amusing moments, for most of which 
Mr. Cooper is responsible; but the 
picture lacks the spark of life, and 
I blame the director more than the 
story for that. 


There is a curious jerkiness of mood 
about The Mad Miss Manton. One 
moment we are in the thick of one 
of those wearisome ‘‘whodunit”’ dia- 
logues where people sit about and tell 
each other eagerly with shining eyes 
that if George Lane did this and Sheila 
Lane did the other, why then whoever 
did so-and-so must be the murderer: 
and the next—flick /—we are in the 
(equally) thick of an emotional love- 
scene, for which we have not been pre- 
pared in the slightest degree, but into 
which BARBARA STANWYCK and HENRY 
Fonpa slide without a gasp. Not that 
this is a picture in which one would 
expect to find emotional love-scenes at 
all: it consists largely of the good old 
appearing - and - disappearing - corpses 
story, complicated only by the fact 
that a crowd of fashionable young 
women do most of the investigating. 
Entertaining, but supremely unin- 
portant—that sums up The Mad Miss 
Manton. R. M. 
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Horticulture 


w AKE trouble, 
Toe double, 
Two spits down,” 

Mr. Middleton said. 

“ Bless you!” said Old William, 
“That there bed 

Don’t need double-digging 
With a spade. 

Takes so long. 

I’ll soon ’ave it laid 
Open to the air 

With my prong.” 


“ Pot-bound?”. William said. 
“T’ve allus found 

It done no good 

Messing with them plants. 
Let ’em be. . 

I don’t see 

Why they wants to throw 
Any bigger roots; 
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Let ’em stop and grow, 
Same as feet in boots.” 


“Cut them plants in two?” 

William said. 

“ Couldn’t do it now. 

Frost’d kill ’em—see ? 

I don’t see as ’ow 

You can’t leave ’em be. 

"Ad some lovely blooms 

Last year off of they; 

I don’t reckon what 

B.B.C. do say. 

What I allus done 

1’ll go on and do; 

I were never one 

Keen on something new. 
Yes, we ’eard ’im speak 
One day after tea; 
But we don’t take much 
’Eed of listening—see ?”’ 








Mullins and Others v. Bouverie 


HE stipendiary magistrate at 

Bow Street, giving his considered 

decision in this important case 
to-day, said: “The complainants here 
are certain Members of the House of 
Commons and the defendant is the 
Serjeant-at-Arms to that House. 

“On December 22nd of last year the 
Commons suspended their labours for 
the Christmas celebrations, and they 
carried without a division, though not 
without some feeble protest, the fol- 
lowing motion :— 


“*That this House, at its rising this 
day, do adjourn till Tuesday, 31st 
January; provided that if it is represented 
to Mr. Speaker by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the public interest requires 
that the House should meet at any earlier 
time during the Adjournment, and Mr. 
Speaker is satisfied that the public interest 
does so require, he may give notice that he 
is so satisfied and thereupon the House 
shall meet at the time stated in such 
notice... .’ 


“An honourable Member asked for a 
definition of the words ‘public in- 
terest’; and the Speaker made the 
memorable and, to this Court at least, 
entirely satisfying reply: ‘The words 
“ public interest’ mean public interest.’ 

“It did not, however, satisfy all the 
Members. One or two complained that 
it could not safely be left to His 
Majesty’s Ministers to interpret those 
words, and they referred to some past 
occasion mysteriously described as ‘the 
crisis.’ 

“The same disquiet was made 
manifest through the public sheets in 
the second week of January. It appears 
from the evidence that the Prime 
Minister is accustomed from time to 
time to travel to foreign capitals in 
order to discuss arrangements for the 
preservation of the peace. Prima facie 
an innocent and even praiseworthy 
habit, this arouses the intense suspicion 
and indignation of many; and even 
before the Prime Minister had returned 
from his last excursion the demand was 
heard that Parliament should meet at 
once in order to discover and denounce 
whatever, if anything, had been agreed. 

“But in all the manifold array of 
Humanity and Nature there is no 
spectacle which arouses in the breasts 
of Governments such alarm, contempt 
and loathing as the representatives of 
the people assembled in force for the 
discussion of foreign affairs; and the 
demand, as usual, was rejected. 
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Misleading Cases 


The Case of the Hundred Members 


“On the 13th a Member of Parlia- 
ment, named Mullins, entered the 
Chamber of the House of Commons, ex 
hypothesi unoccupied, proceeded to his 
place, and sat there alone for thirty 
minutes or so, apparently thinking 
profoundly. This drew from the police- 
officers on duty no more than the kindly 
comment reserved for the conduct of 
an innocent eccentric. Parliament was 
not collectively sitting, but there was 
nothing to prevent individual Mem- 
bers from visiting the building and 








Ko-Ko (Sir Stafford Cripps), “I Don’ 
SEE HOW A MAN CAN CUT OFF HIS OWN 
HEAD.” 

(The Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party decided to submit the 
question of SirSTaFrFrorD Cripps’ political 
conduct to the Organisation Sub-Com- 
mittee, of which he himself is a member.] 











using the Library for the purposes of 
private research and reading, and 
presumably, if they wished, they could 
sit in the Chamber for the purpose of 
private reflection, much as devout 
persons may profitably sit in a church 
when no service is proceeding. 

“But on the next day there was a 
much more dubious event. No fewer 
than a hundred-and-three Members 
marched into the Chamber, sat down 
and began a private debate on foreign 
policy among themselves. The famous 
floor was covered with dust-sheets ; the 
usual delicate lighting was not avail- 
able; the Mace was not upon the Table 
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nor the Clerks behind it; the Serjeant- 
at-Arms was not in his chair, and the 
Press Gallery was empty. But one of 
the Members said prayers (for the 
Government) ; they elected a Chairman 
(Mr. Mullins) from among their number, 
and the proceedings followed generally 
the customary formulz, except that the 
speeches were more than commonly 
abusive and the abuse was more than 
desirably personal. 

“The astonished police-officers at 
once communicated with the Lord 
Great Chamberlain and with the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. The Lord Great 
Chamberlain is the Officer of State 
entrusted by the Crown with the care 
and custody of the Palace of West- 
minster. The Serjeant-at-Arms occu- 
pies one of those cloudy eminences 
so dear to the Constitution. He is 
appointed by the Crown; but, once 
appointed, is the servant of the House 
of Commons and executes the orders of 
the House while it is sitting. He seems 
to fit in, but vaguely, everywhere. 

“These officers, with some dismay, 
attended the horrid scene in the 
Chamber. At once the difficult ques- 
tions occurred to them: (a) Did they 
desire to interfere with the Members? 
and (b) if so what were their powers? 
The Lord Great Chamberlain, represen- 
ting His Majesty, had undoubted power 
to eject an undoubted trespasser or 
wrongdoer from the Royal Palace; but 
His Majesty himself had summoned 
these gentlemen to his Palace in order 
to discuss the affairs of State, and could 
anyone in his name claim to eject them 
for obeying him so long as they ab- 
stained from sedition, drunkenness or 
violence? The Serjeant-at-Arms, on 
the other hand, being the servant of 
the House, had no authority to eject 
Members of the House except by 
order of the House: and here he had 
no such order, nor could such an order 
be obtained until the House sat again. 
The difficulties seemed so formidable 
that the two officers were at first in- 
clined to leave the problem to solve 
itself, hoping that the Members, having 
made their demonstration, would with- 
draw gracefully and not return. 

“But by this time the news of the 
queer proceedings had spread abroad. 
Large crowds had assembled at the 
gates of New Palace Yard. Repre- 
sentatives of the Press struggled to 
obtain admission, but, by order, were 
kept out: the Members, however, sent 
out their own accounts and their 
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speeches were soon being reported in 
the evening papers at greater length 
than most of them had ever known 
before. Members favourable to the 
Government soon arrived and en- 
deavoured to reply to the malcontents, 
but Mr. Mullins, to their indignation, 
would not call upon them to speak. The 
Speaker was away on holiday and his 
persuasive powers were not available. 
At last the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer appeared and sought to reason 
with the malcontents ; but they declined 
to hear him, remarking plausibly that 
if the Government had anything to 
say the Government could advise the 
Speaker to summon Parliament and 
then they all would listen attentively. 

“It was evident that their blocd 
was up; and a somewhat unworthy 
attempt was made to bring it down. 
Outside the weather was cold. By 
whose authority is not clear, the usual 
ventilating machinery was arrested 
and a flood of frigid air from the 
river, together with fog and an odd 
smell or two, were injected through the 
gratings of the floor and gradually filled 
the Chamber. 

“This device enraged but did not 
reduce the garrison. They announced 
that their opinions of the Government’s 
foreign policy were quite sufficient to 
keep them warm for a long time. 
Further, they said they would now not 
leave the building at all, but would 
remain encamped there, night and 
day, until their will was done. 

“The nation was thus confronted 
with a stay-in strike by Members of 
Parliament demanding more work for 
the same pay. Thisunheard-of prospect 
profoundly disturbed the Government. 
It was the kind of crazy movement which 
in the long story of our Constitution 
had had important consequences, and 
might again. To-day might be known 
to history as the beginning—hideous 
thought!—of permanent Parliaments. 

“ At 11.51 p.m. the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
backed by numerous policemen, re- 
quested the Members to withdraw and 
threatened their ejection. The shivering 
band still would not go willingly; but 
they submitted to a technical show of 
force and were quietly removed. 

“They have now summoned the 
Serjeant-at-Arms for assault. That 
officer, through the Attorney-General, 
has justified his action on various 
grounds—that the Members, in all the 
circumstances, were trespassers; that 
they were an unlawful assembly or riot ; 
that they were guilty of conspiracy, 
sedition, contempt of Parliament and 
one or two other things. And he took 
the preliminary objection that I have 
no jurisdiction, citing Lx parte Herbert, 
{1935] 1 K.B., where it was held that 
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His Master’s Voice 


the Licensing Acts do not apply to the 
House of Commons. But that im- 
portant decision referred to acts done 
by order of the whole House while 
the House was sitting; and it cannot 
apply here. I held without doubt 
that I have jurisdiction to try this 
matter. 

“Indeed, with some reluctance, I find 
against the Crown on all points. The 
suggestion that a Member of the House 
of Commons can be accounted a tres- 
passer in that House merely because he 
insists on discussing foreign affairs will 
be congenial to many minds, but is 
repugnant, I think, to the Constitution. 
The motion of December 22nd deals 


only with the collective meeting of the 
House, that is, with the date on which 
the Members may be summoned to 
attend in that place, and may be 
subject to penalties if they fail. It says 
nothing against the voluntary attend- 
ance of Members in the meantime. 
Therefore I hold that so long as the 
Members behaved themselves with good 
order and decency the Serjeant-at- 
Arms had no authority to cast them 
out, and he is guilty of a technical 
assault. But it may well be that I am 
wrong, and I shall willingly state a case 
for the opinion of the High Court.” 
(Notice of appeal was given.) 
A. P. H. 








“Now let me see, where did we get to last week?” 


Assistant Masters: Are They 
Insane ? 


A further extract from the papers of A. J. Wentworth. 


BOY called Phillips got into my bad books this after- 
noon. It was too wet for football so we all put on 
our: macs and went for a walk, Gilbert taking the 

Seniors round by Fotherham Dyke, while the Juniors came 
with me for a ramble in Marling Woods. Sapoulos and 
young Hopgood asked if they might walk with me and I 
consented, since I like to give this privilege to all the boys 
in turn, and Hillman, who also asked, had the position on 
my right as recently as last November. I always make a 
note of these things; boys are so quick to notice any unfair- 
ness or favouritism. 

Well, I was talking to Hopgood about footer when a boy 
came running back to say that Phillips was stuck in a drain 
and couldn’t move. (I say running back because of course 
we masters always keep behind when taking a walk; it is 
the best place to keep an eye on the boys, see that they are 
wearing their caps properly and so on. The young rascals 
take them off and put them in their pockets if they get 
half a chance, which is against the School rules.) 

“Phillips has no business to be in a drain at all, as you 
know perfectly well, Clarke,” I said brusquely ; but none the 
less I hurried off after him as fast as I could. 

We found the whole walk collected at a point where a 
shallow but muddy stream runs under the path through a 
circular drain or culvert some twelve to fifteen feet in 
length. I at once ordered the boys to stand away from all 
that mud and, pushing them aside, lowered myself cautiously 
to the level of the water. Then, clinging with my left hand 
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to a convenient stump of wood, I bent down and peered into 
the drain. I could see nothing at all owing to the darkness, 
so I said, “Come out of there at once, Phillips, d’ you 
hear?” It had struck me immediately that he might very 
well be playing the fool and merely pretending to be stuck, 
However, there was no reply, and I repeated the order 
in a louder tone. 

“Perhaps he’d hear better if you went round to the other 
end, Sir,” suggested Mason, who was watching from the 
other side of the stream. ‘His head’s facing that way.” 

“Just look at your boots, Mason!” I cried. “ Whatever 
will Matron say?” 

I did not catch his reply, for at this moment the stump 
unluckily gave way and I was precipitated into the water. 
Instinctively I thrust out both hands as I fell, but, remem- 
bering my wrist-watch just in time, drew back my right 
arm without realising that this would inevitably throw me 
forwards on my head. As it turned out I rolled completely 
over and thus failed after all to save the watch from a 
ducking. But by a miracle I kept my wallet dry. 

“What did you say, Mason?” I asked as I rose. 

“Nothing, Sir.” 

This I knew to be an untruth, but in the circumstances 
it seemed best to pass it over. Accordingly I showed my 
displeasure only by a look and, scrambling up the bank, 
made my way through a crowd of gaping boys to the other 
end of the culvert. Here there was no difficulty, for the bank 
was less steep and, my boots being already full of water, I 
was able to stand boldly in mid-stream. Almost at once 
I made out the white glimmer of Phillips’ face just beyond 
a kind of iron grating which must no doubt have arrested 
his progress. 

“Ts that you, Phillips?” I asked. 

“Yes, Sir.” 
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. and you've never been to an Art School?” 


May I ask what you think you are doing in there ?”’ 

“T’m stuck, Sir.” 

“Possibly,” I said. “Where are you stuck?” 

“At the back, Sir. My coat got rucked up when I tried 
to go back, Sir, and I think—I’m not sure, Sir, but I 
think my braces are caught on the roof, Sir.” 

“Are your feet wet?” 

“A bit, Sir.” 

“Tut!” I said. ‘This is a bad business, Phillips. How 
long have you been here?” 

* About five minutes, Sir.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, boy!’ I said angrily. 
how long have you been at the School?” 

“Oh, four terms, Sir.” 

“Quite long enough to know better,” I said sternly, and 
told him to stay where he was until he was released. 

I then called the boys to me and told them that Phillips 
was caught by his braces at the back, and as his feet were 
wet he must be got out at once or there might be serious 
consequences, I explained that I was too large to enter the 
drain, and that one of them must therefore volunteer to 
crawl in at the end where—at the end which I had first 
investigated and attempt to free Phillips’ braces. 

“Can I do it, Sir?” 

“Very well, Mason,” I said; “‘ but take off your shoes and 
stockings and roll up your trousers. I cannot have the 
whole Junior School soaking wet.” 

It was an anxious time for us all while Mason was in the 
— but eventually he reappeared and clambered up the 
ank. 

“Well, Mason?” I cried eagerly. 

“T’ve freed his braces, Sir,” he cried, holding them up. 


*“T mean 
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**Mason,” I said in my coldest voice. “This is no time 
for joking. Where is Phillips?” 

“Tn the drain, Sir. He daren’t come out.” 

Mason explained that Phillips had decided to stay in the 
drain because he was afraid of being punished when he 
came out. He said—Mason said, that is—that he thought if 
Phillips knew for certain nothing would happen to him he 
would come out at once. 

“Did you suggest this to him, Mason?” I asked sternly. 

“Me, Sir? Good lord no, Sir!” 

“Tell him to come out this instant,” I cried, losing all 
patience with the lot of them, “or I’ll report him to the 
Headmaster for a thrashing.” 

When Phillips came out and I saw the state of his clothes 
and the muddy boots of the other boys into the bargain I 
was in despair. 

“T’d like to know what Matron will have to say about 
this,” I said, half to myself. 

Mason, who can never learn to mind his own business, 
chipped in at once. ‘“ Wouldn’t it be easiest, Sir,” he sug- 
gested, “to explain that you fell into the stream and we all 
got a bit dirty helping you out?” 

“Very easy indeed, Mason,” I replied sarcastically, “if 
you can think of any reason why I should have fallen into 
the stream.” 

“Need there be a special reason, Sir?” 

“Am I the kind of person who goes about falling into 
streams for no reason whatever?”’ I asked. 

“We—ell . . .” said Mason. 

I gave him a thundering good wigging for that piece of 
impertinence. H. F. E. 
























































“T know you’re a new man, and conscientious and 
all that, but I shall get damned angry if you ask me 
for my fare again.” 
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“What was that yarn I told you yesterday that made me laugh so much?” 


No Bottles 


(Falling in love has been recommended ‘as a tonic for the system.) 


HEN we met the other day, 


When I asked you how you were 


And to my intense dismay 
You responded * Only fair,” 


How the heart within me sank, 
How I reeled beneath the blow, 

How my mind became a blank, 
Need I tell you, Delia? No. 


I have little lore of pills, 

Things that end in -een and -ine 
Good for greenness of the gills 

Are but small concern of mine. 


Sympathy I had, but that 
Has but little worth, I’ve found, 
So I merely took my hat 
Off, and hoped you’d soon pull 
round, 


Now I bring a different tale; 
Men by long research have hit 

On a charm for those who ail 
Which I hasten to transmit. 


Love it is that works a cure: 
Are you numbered with the sick, 
Fadl in love, they urge, and you’re 
Full of beans in half a tick. 


Fine the message that I bring; 
Simple, too, and rich in hope; 

Test it, Delia, and you'll spring 
Up like any antelope. 


Is there still a doubt that saps 
Your returning vim and bloom? 
Do you ask “Who with?” Perhaps 

You had better say “With whom?” 


Let the rose refresh your cheek. 
It’s as clear as A.B.C.; 

If an object’s what you seek 
For your passion, why not me? 


Let us love, and you should feel 
Soon, I gather, in the pink; 
I myself might be a deal 
Fitter, now I come to think. 
Dvum-Dvo. 
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pickaninnies, do! 


Room for all of you!” 


Come along, 
Hark to Uncle NeEvItte singin’ 


SONG OF THE YEAR 


“Come under de ole umbrella 
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“Well, the invitation said‘. . 
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. and friend,’ and she’s the only friend I’ve got.” 


Pages From My Life 


III.—The Soul of an Expert 


intended to be when I grew up I very much doubt if 

I should have replied at once “An expert.” But looking 
back on those early days in the light of later happenings I 
can discern signs and portents. My complete lack of success 
in all other subjects, to say nothing of my habit of falling 
asleep while walking to school, must, to one who knew, 
have pointed irresistibly in this one direction. 

Yet in the end it was purely by chance and after many 
vicissitudes that I became an expert. Round about the 
| beginning of the present century it happened that an uncle 
of mine died, leaving me a small fortune in pit-props, canary- 
seed and second-hand musical boxes. I lost no time in 
converting these unwanted objects into cash. But now a 
new question arose, namely : What was I to do with this cash ? 
_ Of course I found plenty of friends ready to proffer advice. 
_ On the advice of one I spent several thousand pounds on 
buying up old gasometers and fitting them up to look like 
stationary tram-cars. What the precise object of this was 
I never discovered, but I have no doubt that, placed on a 
proper business footing, it would have been a most profitable 
enterprise. Another friend advised me to stick to tin, another 
recommended inhaling menthol, while yet a third offered 
to take care of my money for me. The possibilities were 
endless. 

I had almost persuaded myself that the best thing to do 
would be to write out a cheque for the whole amount of my 


|’ anyone had come to me as a child and asked what I 
‘ 


capital and eat it between thin slices of bread-and-butter 
when a letter arrived. It was from a Dr. Irving Nightbell. 
an old country practitioner whom I had known well in my 
early days. He wrote that he was coming up to London 
and suggested a meeting. Eventually we met by appoint- 
ment in a bus plying between Putney and Liverpool Street 
Station. 

I found the Doctor little changed from what I remem- 
bered. He was still the same genial personality. He still 
had the same two wooden legs, the same glass eye, the same 
red wig and the same cork arm dangling on a chain. He 
had the same mottled red face, which occasionally, without 
any reason, would twitch up into a diabolical sneer. Yet 
beneath this rather homely exterior beat a heart of oak. 

We were soon chatting away as eagerly as though forty 
years and a couple of hundred bad cheques did not separate 
us. The old doctor still had that trick of digging me in the 
chest with his lancet to emphasise a point. And the bus 
had not gone very far before he pulled off his collar and tie 
with a kindly gesture and threw them out of the window. 
But beneath this surface gaiety I knew what we were both 
thinking about. 

Presently the Doctor eyed me keenly. “So you’re a 
rich man now ?”’ he said. “Well, I hope you’re doing good 
with your money,” he went on in his frank way, puffing at 
a stethoscope filled with his favourite smoking-mixture. 

I hesitated. “Well,” I said, so slowly that the bus had 











“We do a spot of Brahms next, don’t we? Or have we done 


time to make two complete journeys to Putney and back 
while I spoke—‘‘well, as a matter of fact, I hardly know 
what to do with it at all.” 

The Doctor laughed. “* What do you want to do with it?” 

“T thought of buyinga circular saw,” I beganrather lamely. 

The Doctor shook his head. ‘‘There’s no future in that,” 
he said decidedly. ‘“‘What you want is something that will 
give you an interest in life. Have you ever thought,” he 
asked suddenly, “of becoming an expert? My eldest boy, 
Frank, is a dentist out in Bombay, and he tells me it’s a 
fine healthy life.” 

I must have fallen asleep for a moment, for somehow I 
could not quite get the hang of the Doctor’s remark. I was 
just going to ask him what he meant when I noticed that 
he had tumbled out of the window and was lying insensible 
on the pavement. I got off the bus and walked slowly 
homewards. The Doctor’s words, obscure though they were, 
had made a deep impression on me. 

I made inquiries. A fortnight later I was an expert, 
established in a comfortably furnished office just off Regent 
Street. Before me, on a magnificent desk hewn from a single 
block of coal, were two telephones, so adjusted that I could 
ring myself up but was cut off from all communication with 
the outside world. The walls of the office were padded 
and the windows of stained glass. The carpet was so thick 
that my first three secretaries sank into it and were lost 
without trace; indeed for anything I know they are there 
to this day. 

What I enjoyed most about being an expert was the 
complete quiet. I should say that, counting leap-years and 
half-holidays, I must have sat at that desk for something 
like five years and never once was my rest disturbed. I had 
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always been something of a day-dreamer. As | sat there 
lost in meditation, the spirits of past years rose about me; 
voices, sometimes with strong Lancashire accents, spoke 
suddenly in my ear; the room seemed to fill with presences, 








and I remember that on at least one occasion a man in 
uniform did actually come in to tell me that the electric 
light had been cut off. 

But this idyllic life was too perfeet to continue. One day 
there was a knock at my door. I closed my eyes. When | 
opened them I found old Dr. Nightbell sitting close to me 
in an armchair regarding me fixedly. 

“So you took my advice?” he said. : 

I nodded. 

“Get many clients?” he said in a brisk tone which I | 
found rather jarring. 

“Clients?” I said, puzzled. ‘‘What do you mean? I’m 
an expert.” 

The Doctor raised his eyebrows. ‘‘But you must have 
clients,” he said bluntly. “You must be an expert on 
something.” 

“Do you really think so?” I said in amazement. “I 
never thought of that.” 

He nodded gravely, and with a hearty ‘“Good-night!” 
stepped straight into the fire. But his few words had changed 
my whole attitude towards my chosen profession. For me 
it was a moment of supreme disillusionment. Where all 
had been idleness and languor was now a positive hive of 
lethargy. The first thing I did was to make sure that the 
doors were locked, the windows stopped up, and the room 
full of gas. I heaped coal on the fire and drew up my chai 
to the blaze. Then, with folded arms, I laid my finger 
my lip and went to sleep. 
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Raconteur 


stood in a graceful attitude, 

one hand against his left side 
and the other resting lightly on a 
terrestrial globe which was supported 
by a short pillar. 

He was gazing calmly over the head 
of the little man in grey flannels and 
open-necked sports shirt. Other pas- 
sengers were going backwards and for- 
wards across the vestibule, none of 
them seemingly interested in Chris- 
topher Columbus or even aware of his 
presence. 

This may have been because he was 
made of bronze and obviously of Ger- 
man origin. The ship was the Gargantic 
on a pleasure-cruise to the Canaries, 
two days out from Southampton. 

I walked over and stood beside the 
little man in grey as he studied the 
statue. 

“Christopher Columbus,” he mused 
—‘“that’s the man who discovered 
America, isn’t he?” 

I said he had been blamed with it, 
rightly or wrongly. 

“I always thought of him as an 
older man,” he went on—‘“‘older and 
stouter.” 

I said of course he must have been 
younger and thinner at one time, and 
probably the sculptor seized that 
period in order to save bronze. 

And then, rather foolishly, I pointed 
to the terrestrial globe and suggested 
that it was possibly meant to repre- 
sent the famous egg. 

He looked solemnly at me. ‘‘ What 
egg?” he asked. 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t 
know the story about Columbus and the 
egg?” I said. 

“Can’t say I have,” he replied. 
“What was it?” 

For the moment I suspected a leg- 
pull, but there was an ingenuousness 
about his manner which dispelled the 


C HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


unworthy suspicion. 


“Well,” said I, “I thought everyone 
knew it.” 

I hesitated, for it occurred to me 
that my own recollection of the story 
was anything but perfect — very 
sketchy indeed; so to gain time and 
tefresh my memory I proposed a walk 
round the promenade-deck. 

“Not much of a story really,” I said, 
“now I come to think of it. But as 
faras I can remember . . .” and I did 
the best I could. 

When I had finished he gave a short 
barking kind of laugh and said it was 
the funniest story he had heard for a 


long time. 
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We had come back to the vestibule 
and found Christopher still at his post. 

The little man went over and had a 
good look at him. 

“T don’t think,” he said in a judicial 
tone—“I do not think it is meant for 
an egg; it’s too big, and besides it 
isn’t the right shape.” 

I agreed with him and gave it as 
my opinion that it had all the signs of 
a terrestrial globe, which seemed to 
relieve his mind. 

Next morning at breakfast the pas- 
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sengers at my table were discussing 
plans for a shore excursion at the next 
port of call. 

We were all talking at once and 
making a lot of noise, when I happened 
to look round at the next table. 

Three passengers were sitting very 
quietly listening to the little grey man, 
who had evidently just finished a story. 

He was smiling round at the others, 
waiting for their applause. 

And on the table in front of him was 
an egg standing upright. 
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“It’s enough to make a man send in his papers.” 





At the Play 





” 


“ UNDER SUSPICION 


Boru in plot and execution 
this is a somewhat mechanical 
thriller. It leaves you with the 
uncomfortable impression that 
even your best friend’s house is 
not the harmless shell it seems 
but a subtly-disguised cata- 
comb whose secrets may be the 
most sinister imaginable; and 
for the first few hours after 
seeing it you cannot hear a 
bell or buzzer without reaching 
for your gun. Any reasonable 
test of probability applied to 
the play makes it leak like a 
sieve. Yet in spite of its clichés 
it is well enough put together 
and acted with sufficient auth- 
ority to keep the audience from 
leaning too far back. The theme 
is not so much murder as the 
mysterious operations of a 
master-criminal who controls 
an international gang, and it 
falls into the Which Is He? 
category. 

Something like this:— 


Speaker One. It’s high time 
the Alligator let us know 
about the next job. If only I 
knew who he was I’d go and 
tell him so. 


Speaker Two. It’s the Bank of Eng- 


land, on Thursday. 

Speaker One. You're telling 
me! How could he get in? 

Speaker Two. Disguised as 
Doctor Schacht. He’s going to 
take a packet of this new laugh- 
ing powder and drop it at the 
entrance to the Overdraft De- 
partment. In two minutes even 
the Bank cat’ll be laughing so 
hard the Alligator will just be 
able to walk away with the 
stuff. 

Speaker One. But won’t he 
be laughing himself? 

Speaker Two. Ah! that’s 
where we come in. There’s an 
antidote, and that old buffer 
eating a muffin over there and 
reading about the slowest dog 
in the Myrmidon Club is its 
inventor. We’ll make him talk 
in a minute. 

Speaker One. 
know all this ? 

Speaker Two. 


How do you 


Well, apart 


from the fact that I happen to 
be a Q-man from the Tibetan 
Camel Corps I’ve just been told 
it all on the phone. 


(PLAYHOUSE) 
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Speaker One. Risky, surely ? 

Speaker Two. Don’t be a sap. Phones 
aren’t tapped in this kind of play any 
more than porters notice if a man is 
always coming in and never going out. 








POLICE BLACKMAIL 


Barney Stevens ...... Mr. WALTER FitzGERALD 


Detective-Inspector Armitage. Mr. WiLi1amM Fox 


Speaker Three. 


me to arrive through the ceiling, did 


You didn’t expect 


you? I get a bit nervous of that secret 
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lift that ends in the gas-stove. It passes 
through Lady Mafeking’s boudoir in 
the flat downstairs, and in time she’s 
almost bound to notice. 

Speaker Two. Hullo! What’s that? 


Speaker Three. Oh, that’s an 
extra buzzer we’ve had fitted. 
It means that a Bulgarian with 
a limp is buying a packet of 
cork-tipped cigarettes at the 
shop on the corner. You never 
know. 

Speaker Four. There are 
those tiresome police shooting 
a door down again. I’m sure 
they haven’t any right to. 

Speaker Five. What with 
blackmail and bribery the Yard 
doesn’t come out of this play 
frightfully well, I must say. 

Speaker Three. Look! The 
tulips have started changing 
colour. The Alligator’s about. 

Speaker Four. Come on, let’s 
get the antidote out of the old 
boy. 

Speaker Five. Excuse me, 
Sir, but do you mind listening 
a moment. That noise is your 
grandmother having her big toe 
wound on to a winch. It’s a 
little thing I learned in Korea, 

Speaker Six. All right. I'll 
tell you. The only safe anti- 
dote is to read aloud to your- 
self from the work of a certain 
very well-known novelist. I'll 


whisper his name, because of course 
this is libellous. 
Speaker Five. Thank you very much. 


It may interest you to know 
that wasn’t your grandmother 
at all but a record we keep of 
hogs being slaughtered in Chi- 
cago. 

Speaker One. Marvellous 
timbre it’s got, all the same, 
hasn’t it ? 

Speaker Seven. I think it’s 
time somebody noticed I’m a 


French policeman. We’re very | 


popular just now in this sort of 
thing. 


And so on. 
as the under-manager of the 
gang, goes to Mr. WaALTER 
FirzGERALD, who plays it well. 
Mr. Witt1am Fox lends the 
Yard all his dash and charm; 
Miss Parricta HILLiArp gives 
an excellent sketch of a highly- 
polished and capable young 
woman with a dossier in all 
the capitals; and as a gradv- 
ate of the Capone Academy 
Mr. GEORGE Cross is em 
phatically not a man to be 
trifled with. Eric. 


The best part, | 
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OUR times I’ve seen it happen, 
| yee in the United States and 

twice in France. Details may 
have differed, but the main course of 
events never varied by a hair’s-breadth. 
If there is anyone left now who still 
believes in punishing juvenile criminals 
he must be hard indeed to persuade. 

First of all it was Spencer Tracy in 
Boys’ Town. When the intractable 
Mickey Rooney at Mr. Tracy’s reform- 
atory had made it clear that he was 
going on being intractable, was he 
irked and repressed by a lot of tire- 
some discipline and regulations? Not 
a bit of it. Mr. Tracy gave him the run 
of the place, told him he could clear 
out when he liked, and then sat back 
to watch him turn into a good and 
useful citizen. It was as easy as that. 
True, it was necessary for one of the 
smaller boys to fall under an auto- 
mobile before the cure was complete, 
but, after all, one doesn’t make 
omelettes without breaking eggs (un- 
less one uses egg-powder, which is 
making an altogether unfair attack on 
an old and trusted adage). 

Then there were the two cases in the 
French girls’ prison, in which, as you 
will remember, Mile. Corinne Luchaire, 
who seems to spend her time flitting 
from reformatory to reformatory for 
the benefit of the film industry, was 
allowed by the new Head, as a reward 
for continually breaking out, to deliver 
messages in the town without super- 
vision, to attend the accouchement of 
a cow, and ultimately to marry the 
staff doctor. 

And then finally Jack Holt had his 
turn. Jack Holt gave the procedure 
his own personal twist by knocking out 
one of the warders by way of a start. 
He followed this up by dismissing the 
whole staff. You might have thought 
that to run a reform school without 
a warder in the place presented diffi- 
culties that even a Jack Holt would find 
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too much for him; but you would be 
reckoning without the unpredictable 
qualities of the American juvenile 
delinquent. When he had reduced the 
problem of absconding—a procedure 
that was unusually fashionable at the 
time—to one of the most elementary 
simplicity, Mr. Holt called together his 
peccant charges and made them a pro- 
position. 

“T’ve fired the warders,” he told 
them, “and now I want you all to give 
me your word of honour that you won’t 
escape or anything. How’s about it, 
kids?” 

“Yes!” shouted several hundred 
child criminals with the greatest en- 
thusiasm imaginable, or “Sure!” or 
“O.K.!” as their temperaments dic- 
tated ; and they didn’t escape either— 
at least not until political influences 
came into play—which just goes to 
show the force of Jack Holt’s person- 
ality or something. 

It’s hard to know whether one ought 
to admire the boys for being so honour- 
able or pity them for being so stupid. 
If a dozen go-ahead young Crippens 
had yelled “No!” to Mr. Holt’s invi- 
tation with the same enthusiasm with 
which the others were yelling “Yes!” 
nobody would have noticed and they 
could have walked straight out that 
same night. 

But then the ways of American child- 
ren and their mentors are always a 
little hard for us to understand. 
Everyone who has made the acquaint- 
ance of Judge Hardy’s egregious family 
must have noticed this. One needs only 
cite the case of fifteen-year-old Mickey 
Rooney Hardy (that boy’s here again!) 
who, for his various degrees of selfish- 
ness and ill-breeding, was rewarded by 
his father, Judge Lewis Stone Hardy, 
first with a tuxedo and subsequently 
with a motor-car. 

(But then, if we may divagate for 
a moment, the ways of United States 
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Judges are a little foreign to us too. 
Judge Hardy has a pleasant way of 
breaking off the proceedings of the 
Court where he is sitting by announce. 
ing, ‘The Court will now go into recess 
for thirty minutes while I try a case 
in my chambers.” And his notions of 
making the punishment fit the crime 
leave the Mikado standing.) 

The one significant common factor 
about all these cases is that none of 
them happened in England. It is a 
saddening but inescapable fact that if 
you took an average inmate of an 
English approved school and told him 
that he was free to go home if he 
wanted to he would almost certainly 
take you at your word and clear out on 
the spot. Can it be then that British 
youth is morally inferior to its Con. 
tinental and Transatlantic counter. 
parts? At first sight that certainly 
seems to be the only conclusion we can 
reach. 

On further reflection, however, the 
true state of affairs reveals itself. Just 
as formerly the American citizen’s 
alleged deference to his subordinates 
was explained by the fact that at any 
moment the subordinate might become 
the boss, so a similar motive obsesses 
the American boy of to-day. The Eng. 
lish youth, confronted with the choice 
of home comforts or approved-school 
discipline, makes a dive for the more 
immediately attractive prospect. The 
American knows better. He’s seen it 
happen before. If he leaves, he merely 
resumes a humdrum life at the point 
where it left off. If he stays there isa 
definite chance that in a year’s time 
he will be playing the cabin-boy to 
Wallace Beery’s skipper, with Marlene 
Dietrich or somebody to provide the 
feminine element. So he stays. 

At least that is how I see it. And in 
view of that, who can say that the in- 
fluence of crime films on children is 
altogether bad ? 











“Would your little boy like to come out and play hide-and-seek?” 
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The Famous Man and the 
Post-Prandial Oration 


A Famous Man was invited to the 
Annual Dinner of the Worshipful Com- 

ny of Candlestick Makers and was 
asked to reply for the Guests. Knowing 
next to nothing about his hosts, he 
was much relieved to receive from the 
considerate Clerk some notes on the 
constitution and history of the Com- 
pany which he found very helpful in 
composing a choice little speech. This 
he was careful to learn by heart and to 
rehearse in the presence of his wife be- 
fore leaving for the function. It was, he 
told her, a signal honour and indeed a 
very great pleasure which they had con- 
ferred upon him that night in asking him 
to reply to that toast. He thanked the 
Master most heartily for the kind words 
with which he had proposed it, and the 
Company for the manner in which it 
had been received. It was no small 
privilege to be present as guests of that 
honourable and ancient Company, 
which he thought he was correct in 
saying—he spoke from memory—had 
been founded by Henry VII. in 1491. 
The number of the Livery, he believed, 
had originally been only 53 and was 
now 531. Moreover, some 25 Lord 
Mayors, 94 Aldermen, 63 Sheriffs and 
681 Members of the Court of Common 
Council had in the course of time been 
drawn from their ranks. That was 
indeed a record of which they could 
justly be proud. The work of the Com- 
pany which had at first fostered and 
protected the once thriving trade of 
the Candlestick Maker had gradually 
changed with the times and was 
now directed to the maintenance of 
the Candlestick Museum and the 
Candlestick Homes for the Sick and 
Aged Descendants of Candlestick 
Makers. How historic were those great City Companies 
and how jealously must their traditions be guarded in those 
difficult days. He himself unfortunately knew little about 
candlesticks, having been born in an age of electricity, but 
no electricity company that he had heard of could hold a 
candle to that Company for hospitality. Their fare had 
indeed been so lavish, and he thanked them on his own behalf 
as well as for his fellow-guests most heartily for it—their 
fare had indeed been so lavish that he hoped it was not to be 
inferred that the members of the Livery were in the habit 
of burning their candles at both ends. At any rate he was 


‘inferior brands. 


happy to say that so far as he could see none of them 


appeared to be well lit on that occasion. He thanked them 
very much. The Famous Man was particularly pleased 
with these happy shafts of wit, and fortified by this 
rehearsal he went to the Dinner with a light heart, confident 
of a spectacular success, and thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
When it came to the speeches, the loyal toasts being over, 
the Master proposed the health of the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation, and, this having been drunk with acclamation, 
the Lord Mayor rose. He said that it was a very great 
pleasure and indeed an honour to be with them that night. 
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“And lastly, Gentlemen, the Tinpot Cannery Company have agreed to 
stop calling our products ‘cheap imitations’ if we cease to refer to theirs as 


a») 


He thanked the Master most heartily for his kind words and 
the Company for the way in which they had received the 
toast. What a great history those City Companies had and 
how important it was that in those difficult times their fine 
traditions should be jealously guarded. (Cheers.) Having 
been born in an age of gas—(faint applause)—he was afraid 
he was not a connoisseur of candlesticks—(laughter)—but 
he was quite sure that for hospitality no gas company could 
hold a candle to them. (Loud laughter and applause.) With 
so much excellent wine flowing he was pleased to see that in 
spite of their calling none of them was well lit. (Shrieks of 
mirth.) At any rate he trusted that the Master saw to it 
that no one was allowed to burn his candle at both ends. 
(Howls of hysterical delight.) But, seriously, theirs was a 
great heritage. Their ancient Company had been founded 
in 1491 by Henry VII., and the number of the Livery had 
risen from only 53 in those days to the present membership 
of—— At this point some commotion was caused by the 
removal of one of the diners in a state of collapse, and it 
was later found necessary for the toast of “The Guests” 
to be replied to by someone other than the Famous Man. 
Moral : BE PREPARED. 
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Girls’ School Mag. 


Editorial Notes 


CERTAIN amount of European 
unrest has coincided with the 
outbreak of mumps in the 

school this term. We sincerely wish 


that both may be on the decrease 
before the New Year is much older. 

The School, the Staff, and even the 
parents, all joined in a general feeling 
of satisfaction at the result of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s flight to Munich. It has 
heen suggested that, to commemorate 
this, a bomb-proof trench should be 
dug during “break” every day in 
the north-west corner of the Junior 
Playing Field. 

% * co 

Owing to the recent epidemic in 
School House, the School Play was 
altered at the last minute from Hamlet 
to King Lear, which was acted with 
great spirit under the splendid leader- 
ship of Miss Odge, Junior Mathematics 
and Science Mistress. In the intervals 
between the scenes F. Wam played 
some violin recitals and L. Peadog 
recited extracts from some of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. 

Lemon jelly, ices and cocoa brought 
to a close an evening that was aptly 
described by the H. M. in a witty and 


popular speech as being “a feast of 


reason and a flow of soul.” 


Examination Results 


HESE will be postponed to a later 


issue of *Mag.,” as it is not yet 
known if any have been achieved. 


The Arts, Crafts, Literary, Patriotic, 
Scientific and Botanical Club 
Report 


HE term has been busier than ever, 

and the activities of the Club 
threaten to swamp the accommodation 
so kindly provided by Matron in the 
old Contagious Ward of the New San. 
A design for a Radio Times cover, of 
sunflowers, apples and mountains, by 
D. Thimble, won an Honourable Men- 
tion in the Club Competition. Well 
done, D. Thimble! 


Games Report 


HE school has been rather unlucky 

this term in having most of the 
matches cancelled on account of epi- 
demics. The remaining matches had 
to be cancelled owing to the weather. 
Hard luck, School! 

The standard of tennis in the School 
is definitely higher owing to the inde- 
fatigable coaching of Miss Chain, 
Senior Music Mistress, and Matron. 

People still send balls “out” and 
serve “faults” and do not play “up 
at the net.” Play up, teams! 


News from Old Girls 
ETTY SCALLOP, better known to 


us all as ““Serounge,” writes from 
West Africa, where she finds the 
climate very different from dear old 
St. Foggerty’s. 
Joan Stitch and Mary Stamp came 
across one another in Wandsworth the 
other day and had tea in a tea-shop, 
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with some enjoyable chat about old 
days at St. Foggerty’s. 

Barbara Mangertop, who will always 
be remembered as one of the best left- 
attacks that the School has ever 
boasted, announces her engagement to 
a missionary. They hope to be married 
in the future. 

Good «work at the King’s Cross Dis. 
pensary for Sick and Decayed Moles 
is being done by Edith Egg, our late 
Head Girl. 


Miss Beanhop’s Presentation 


T was with great regret that the 
School presented a handsome silver 
fish-slice and fork in a case to our late 
popular School Secretary, Miss Bean. 
hop, on her leaving St. Foggerty’s. 

The Head Girl, in making the presen. 
tation, said how sorry we all were to 
be losing Miss Beanhop, and added 
how glad we were to be welcoming 
her successor, Mrs. Pye. 

Miss Beanhop, in thanking the 
School, said how sorry she was to be 
leaving St. Foggerty’s, and how very 
glad she was to be handing over her 
work to Mrs. Pye. 

Mrs. Pye, in greeting the School, said 
how sorry she was that we should be 
losing Miss Beanhop, and how glad she 
was to be succeeding her. 

The H. M. said we were all very 
glad indeed, and added how sorry we 
were. 

The Presentation was closed by 
songs from the Madrigal Society, “ Hop 
Go the Birdies-O!” being succeeded by 
the School Song, in the refrain of which 
we all joined heartily 

“Up, St. Foggerty’s, up, up up! 

So up, St. Foggerty’s, up, up, up!” 


Moke’s Progress 


the six-twenty, Jenkins,” Charles 

told the station-master as we 
paced his platform in a bitter east wind. 
“They ’ll have had a long journey from 
the North. I’m afraid they may be 
very tired.” 

‘Unused to travelling, p’raps ?”’ sug: 
gested the station-master. 

“Great walkers, I’m told.” 

“Don’t you worry, Sir, they'll have 
been snug enough in a nice Ladies 
Only.” 

“So snug they may not want to 
get out. You know what old ladies 
are.” 

“Tf there’s any trouble we’ll tum 
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young ’Erbert on to ’em. He’s got a 
wonderful way with old ladies.” 

“Has he?” said Charles. “We'll see.” 

The train puffed in, pulling a long 
chain of steamy carriages. Almost 
directly the station-master came back. 

“There’s two old ladies here, Sir, but 
I can’t persuade ‘em to get out. Say 
they’re going on to Southampton to 
visit their brother. What would the 
name be?” 

“Claribelle and Cleopatra,” said 
Charles. And he led the way to the 
rear of the train where, in an upright 
Ladies Only all to themselves, two 
small donkeys were commenting un- 
favourably in low acid snorts on the 
demand of the railways for a square 
deal. “That must be Claribelle. They 
said I could tell her by the diamond on 
her nose.” 

“Coo! You had me on a treat!” 
cried the station-master. “How are 
you getting °em home?” 

“Walking them,” Charles told him. 
“It’s only two miles by the lane.” 

“Right, Sir. Out you come, my 
beauties!’’ The gangway was lowered. 


| SHALL never forget the look which 
Cleopatra gave the station-master as 
she sat down. It was compounded of 
scorn, indomitable determination and 
strong feeling about the rights of 
women, and before it even the Great 
Barnum himself would have sent for 
his technical advisers. The station- 
master roared for Herbert. The mo- 
ment Herbert came I could see he was a 
type which might easily cast spells on 
old ladies; he was a pale boy with big 
blue eyes. When he saw the donkeys he 
grew paler, and when the donkeys saw 
him they made it clear from the start 
that their resistance to big blue eyes 
was a thing to be relied on. Claribelle 
sat down too. 

They both had bits of rope hanging 
out of their mouths, as so many don- 
keys seem to have, and on to these 
Herbert flung himself, to be shortly 
joined by the rest of us. The donkeys 
were small but very stout, and there 
was a ridge at the side of the truck 
against which they managed to fix 
their hooves. A scathing analysis of 
the railway’s case against the buses 
continued to pour from them in a 
smooth powerful flow undiminished by 
any respect for the station-master’s 
professional pride. And they stayed 
where they were. Not until the man 
from the booking-office, Mr. Twelve- 
trees the taximan, and the boy who 
cleans the lamps had all attached them- 
selves valiantly to our coat-tails did we 
make the least impression on either 
Claribelle or Cleopatra. Then occurred 
one of those sudden swings of opinion 
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“Wipe your feet well, Hilary— 


which throw even statesmen off their 
balance. The donkeys came out with a 
rush, and after we had all passed back- 
wards through a stiff fence we grounded 
in a muddy heap among the station- 
master’s cabbages. 

One of the many irritating traits 
in donkeys is that they can look so 
genuinely innocent the moment after 
pulling off a big coup. As we climbed 
back over what remained of the fence 
both Claribelle and Cleopatra stood 
looking as if they had just addressed 
a mass-meeting on Good Citizenship. 
Their eyes were dim with neighbourli- 
ness and the desire to serve, and when 
Charles seized their ropes they trotted 
off behind him as if doing so were all 
their joy. 

Outside the station we were given a 
great send-off by the disembarkation 
team. Rain began to fall heavily in 
slanting sheets which whipped our 
faces till they were raw. The donkeys 
made a number of pithy criticisms 
of the English climate with which I 
entirely agreed. After about half-a- 
mile, when we were well away from 
civilisation, they both lay down without 
any warning and prepared to go to 
sleep. 

“This isn’t good enough,” Charles 
shouted. ‘You stay with the little 
devils and I’ll run back and ring up for 
a horse-box.” 

Hardly was he out of sight when they 
jumped to their feet and broke into a 
trot. Nothing I did or said deflected 
them an inch. It was all I could do to 
keep up. A few hundred yards further 
on another lane cut away to the left, 
hopelessly out of our path. A sure 
instinct of perversity swung the 


donkeys round, and they had already 


before you come in.” 


gone some way along it when the lights 
of a car showed up ahead. As it came 
over the crest towards us my com- 
panions again lay down in the middle 
of the lane, completely blocking it. 
Claribelle crossed her legs negligently 
and Cleopatra closed her eyes. I ran 
on a little and held up my hand. The 
car sloshed to a standstill. 

“So sorry to stop you,” I cried, “but 
my friend’s donkeys are having forty 
winks across the road just in front of 
you.” 

It was a large car, and it contained 
a large man and a girl. The man was 
angry. 

“Then wake them up at once,” he 
shouted. “I’m in a hurry.” 

“T’ve tried all the normal methods 
without any success,” I replied. “I 
suppose you haven’t got a drawing-pin 
about you or one of those acetylene 
blow-lamps?” 

The man got out and strode over to 
where my charges were lying. He 
kicked Claribelle sharply in the ribs. 
For answer she turned over on her back 
and bit his ankle, and while she was 
doing so Cleopatra kicked him as hard 
as she could in the chest. Never do I 
hope to see anything more delicately 
timed. After the man had got up again 
he insisted on my going back to the car 
with him and writing down full par- 
ticulars of Charles and myself while he 
stood over me. I gladly wrote quite a 
lot about Charles, and was in the act 
of adding my weight and the number 
of my watch when a cry from the girl 
stayed my smudging pencil. 

Looking over my shoulder, I was de- 
lighted to see that both Claribelle and 
Cleopatra had completely disappeared. 

ERIC. 
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easily convertible into a pair of crutches. 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Genius at a Price 


THE particular kind of artistic temperament that consists 
in caring nothing for the feelings of other people is ex- 
pressively described in The Young Cosima (HEINEMANN, 
7/6), a volume of squalls, scenes and sentiment. On RicHaRD 
WaGNER there descended as from heaven blessings of music 
and verse which, could he only catch them as fast as they 
fell, he could transmute without conscious effort into 
enduring masterpieces. Unfortunately the process was 
liable to involve sacrifices of the time and energy, the present 
wealth and future prospects, the health, sanity and honour 
of any whom he could draw into his orbit. In this study 
Miss H. H. RicHarpson shows Hans von BULow, musician 
who could do everything but compose music of his own, 
and Costa his wife, ground to pieces to supply the needs 
of the Master’s moods while 7'ristan and the Meistersinger 
are taking shape for immortality. Most of the reconstruction 
centres in Costma and her gradual passing over from 
detestation of a tyrant to worship of an idol; but this latest 
interpretation of incidents familiar to WAGNER students 
even now seems hardly an adequate reading of the cold 
and self-contained daughter of Franz Liszt. Whether his 
friends should have risked checking the divine fury by 
insisting on normal rules of conduct is a further problem 
still left unsolved. 


The Baby or the Car 


Mr. Norman CoLiins has written another story, not of 
the underworld but of that lower-middle-class section of 


society who, when they marry, are apt to dwell in newly- 
built Tudor houses in far distant suburban streets and find 
things a bit difficult to manage on their travellers’ com- 
mission when the wife decides to get an eighteen-guinea 
Majestophone on the instalment system. When on the top 
of this the husband’s step-mother is left a penniless widow 
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and another fifteen pounds has to be found for funeral 
expenses and a bit more for extras the news that an addition 
to the family may shortly be expected is received without 
that access of parental pride which it used to arouse in the 
novels of our youth. It becomes in fact a distinct menace, 
The sports car has to go, and for several unhappy pages we 
are in doubt whether that most unpleasant practitioner, 
Dr. da Leppo, will not be called in. Fortunately that is 
avoided, narrowly, and we are allowed to take our leave of 
Gerald and Alice Sneyd settling down as well as can be 
expected to a sober family life and a household—at present— 
of three. Such is Love in Our Time (GOLLANCZ 7/6), and if 
romantic readers find it a trifle sordid it is undeniably true 
to life in the class it depicts. Where Mr. CoLLins scores 
is in his gallery of subsidiary characters. Mr. Biddle, the 
widowed father-in-law, is excellent, as are all the proceedings 
of the Venerable and Exalted Order of Mariners in which he 
is appointed Commodore. The Mariners in fact give its 
special tone to this novel, and readers will no doubt heave 
a sigh of relief when Brother Biddle is seen to escape the 
simple snares of the widow Sneyd. 


He Went North 


Record of matters as they pass 
Is pleasantly set forth 

By Kare. CaPEK (late, alas!) 
In Travels in the North. 


He went to Europe’s topmost cape 
To see with manhood’s eyes 

The places which had taken shape 
In childhood’s fantasies. 


With pencil and with pen he shows 
A picture in two arts, 

Vivid no less to him who knows 
Than strangers to those parts. 


ALLEN AND UNWIN have on sale 
The volume, joyous, bland; 

And oh! to think no more can hail 
From this delightful hand. 


Sin and Its Wages 


Mr. MicHaEL ARLEN has already lived down his initial | 


reputation as one of the brightest of bright young things of 
the hectic twenties and established himself as quite a serious 








“T’m glad my husband’s bought a billiard-table; it 
takes his mind off golf.” 
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“*Wort ’UD ’APPEN IF THEY WAS TO GET LOOSE?’ Wuy, I’D GET THE SACK SHARP!” 


F. H. Townsend, January 25th, 1911. 


novelist. Whether Flying Dutchman (HEINEMANN, 7/6) will 


do much to enhance his fame is however rather doubtful. 
There is an obliquity both in the telling of the story and 
more particularly in the dialogue which, suggesting subtleties 
which one suspects are not always there, ends by being 
more than a little irritating. Nor are all the doings alto- 
gether plausible. It is difficult to believe that that austere 
actress, Cora Lawn, would have fallen so promptly and 
completely for Chance Winter, whose fascination for women 
is stated rather than presented. But on the whole the rela- 
tions between the characters are as probable as they are 
neatly contrived, and it is a relief to be transported now 
and then from Mayfair to the slums of Fulham Road and 
Fleet Street. And Winter himself is an interesting study in 
cold-blooded iniquity, a genuinely new variation on the 
theme of the ruthless millionaire; while the way that 
Nemesis takes with him, which makes the story, is also 
new and surprising. Winter shares the honours with 


Herbert (or Harcourt) Cherry, who has reached an attitude 
to society not unlike Winter’s from a diametrically opposite 
starting-point, a hypertrophied inferiority complex. He is 
a figure that DickENsS might have drawn under the influ- 
ence of DostorrEvsky. Mr. ARLEN succeeds best, in fact, 
with his unpleasant characters, which is perhaps why he 
has made his narrator such a cad. 





Film, Feuilleton and Novel 


Making the best of all possible worlds, Princess MARTHE 
BIBESCO, not content with the success of Katia as a feuilleton 
published under her pseudonym of “LuctLE Decaux” in 
a French newspaper, and as a film, has now given it to 
us in book form. In this guise Katia (HEINEMANN, 7/6) is 
perhaps just a little too like that good film to be altogether 
a good book: we are continually flashing from one pictorially 
striking moment to another, leaping at a bound the life lived 
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in between ; and that, though it creates a succession of vivid 
images in the reader’s mind, may leave him with a longing 
for the sort of background that is seldom found on the 
screen. The publishers too seem to have caught the infection 
of unreality, for they describe the liaison between a young 
girl and a middle-aged married man as one of the “lovely” 
fairy-stories of history. Katia’s love for the Tsar does, how- 
ever, deserve that adjective. Ina lively book, with a tragic 
ending, the best pages are those in the Foreword which de- 
scribe the author’s one meeting with her heroine in the flesh. 


“The Curse of Reuben” 


Miss PAMELA FRANKAU is such a very competent novel- 
ist that one hesitates for fear of being either impertin- 
ent or stupid to say that her 
latest book, The Devil We 
Know (HEINEMANN), seems to 
lack point. Perhaps it is 
wiser to say that the point 
is not very evident. Her 
hero, Philip Meyer, a natural- 
ised Englishman who lived in 
this country from the time 
he was six years old, was a 
German Jew by birth—and 
never forgot it. He was a 
persecution-mania addict, and 
since the story of his emo- 
tions began in 1931 and did 
not continue until the present 
time, he had less excuse than 
he would have had if Miss 
FRANKAU could have brought 
her story up to date. How- 
ever, she invented a long 
and rather messy situation, 
apparently for the sole pur- 
pose of letting Philip hear 
his race insulted by a very 
drunk Englishman. There are 
many strange and a few like- 
able characters in the book. 
The tale of Philip’s adven- 
tures with a film company 
are, as one would expect, well 
told; the story of his love-affair is less convincing, and 
Philip himself is hard to believe in. 





The Return of the Native 


Despite one or two checks the course of true love runs 
perhaps too smoothly in Winterburn (FREDERICK MULLER, 
7/6). And this was the way of it. After roving over the world 
for some years John Redman returned to his native village 
in Scotland, where he bought a house next to the Minister’s. 
Moreover there was a gap in the hedge between Redman’s 
property and the manse, and this gap played an important 
part in the story that Mr. Joun SMELLIE MarRTIN has al- 
lowed the most excellent Redman to tell. Sophisticated 
people are warned against the simple story of a middle-aged 
man’s love for the Minister’s daughter; but even if this 


ardent wooer is at times too inclined to preach, his record of 


courtship, with its almost overwhelmingly happy ending, 
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should be welcomed by those who in these turbulent days , 
do not want their fiction to be charged with explosions and 
excitements. 


Pursuits 


Baroness Orczy, in a foreword to No Greater Love 
(HopDER AND StTouGuHToN, 7/6), asks her readers to believe 
that the Tsar of Russta escaped death when he and all his 
family were reported to have been killed. But whether 
one yields to her persuasions or not makes little difference 
to a tale which, although built mainly on well-known lines, 
is yet another testimony to the Baroness’s skill as a story. 
teller. Lord Frederick Curryer, the father of an adorable 
daughter, was heading for bankruptcy and very probably 
for prison when a millionaire 
called Sir Miguel Avalho came 
to the rescue. But Avalho 
wanted to be compensated for 
parting with such huge sums 





of money, and the reward in 
his case was to be the hand 











“.. . And here are the people who get the work 
done: the hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 


of the lovely daughter. It is | 
a situation so familiar that 
one feels that it is almost 
hallowed by Time; but the 
Baroness, especially in_ her 
Russian scenes, contrives to 
give some clever twists to it, 
and in the end the treacher. 
ous Miguel was punished as 
he deserved. 











Hammer and Tongs 

On the jacket of Crime 
Against Society (7/6) Messrs. 
LONGMANS tell us that “the 
terrorisation of American 
gangs comes to London ”—a 
fair enough description of Mr. 
JAMES SPENSER’S story. A mis 
carriage of justice was being 
avenged in a wholesale man. | 
ner, and a horde of criminals | 
who did not hesitate to “beat 7 
up” their victims were let loose from London’s underworld. 
It is all endlessly exciting for those who revel in a oats 
of hectic adventures, but although it is easy to believe | 
in Mr. SpensER’s ruffians (Bolly Boles, for instance, is 
admirably lifelike), it is a little difficult to take some of | 
his more aristocratic crooks with proper seriousness. : 
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Mr. Punch on Tour 
T Kilmarnock, from February 4th to March 25th, the 
Exhibition of the Original Work of Modern Punch 
Artists will be on view at the Central Library, Dick Institute. 
The Exhibition will be shown later at Blackburn, Lancaster 
and Burnley. 
Invitations to visit the Exhibition at any of these place 
will be gladly sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, 
Punch Office, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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